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In Flanders Fields 

I N Flanders fields the poppies grow 
Between the crosses, row on row. 

That mark our place ; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

We are dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, but now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 

Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to lift it high! 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 

— LIEUT. COL. JOHN McCREA. 


I N Flanders fields the poppies grow, 

'Tis quiet ’mid the sunset glow, 

The larks are singing, far on high 
Above the crosses as they fly, 

A requiem to those below. 

Sleep on ye brave, who gave your all, 

The shrieking shell, the bugle call. 

No more shall wake you from your rest. 

In Flanders fields. 

The flaming torch aloft we bore, 

We’ve kept the faith. The battle o’er. 

The foe is crushed. We’ve fought it through, 
Now, rest in peace, God be with you 
Who lie asleep, where poppies score 
In Flanders fields. 

—JOSEPH A. CLARK. 














Record Clear As a Watchman 

Although It Was the Recklessness of Motorists at Qrade Crossings That Forced Him 
to Give Up His Work, Veteran Was Never Charged With a Mishap 


M OVING trains and the other hazards that 
confront those of our employes who are 
engaged in track work never seem to 
worry them. The reason is that they are trained 
to be on the alert for danger and never to chance 
an unnecessary risk. 

They are great believers 
in Safety First and 
practice it to the letter. 

In this respect they are 
quite the opposite of 
another class of people— 
the motorist class, that 
never seems to sense 
danger, particularly 
when negotiating grade 
crossings. 

The individual motor¬ 
ist may deny the allega¬ 
tion that he is careless, 
but he cannot do as 
much for the motoring 
public. That motorists 
are careless and use bad 
judgment otherwise our 
locomotive engineers and 
crossing flagmen know 
to be a fact. Further¬ 
more, statisticians are 
constantly telling the 
public of its carelessness 
and their findings in 
each and every instance 

are supported by unde- CLARI 

niable facts. 

For fifty years and nine months Clark Thorp 
of Riehmondville, N. Y„ now retired, worked on 
our tracks between Esperance and East Worcester, 
a distance of approximately twenty-one miles, 
and for forty years of that time was employed 


either as a gateman or crossing flagman. For 
more than twenty years he was at the Grand 
Street crossing in the village of Cobleskill. By 
day and by night, in all kinds of weather, he 
coped with the hazards of his work without fear; 

still it was fear that 
forced him to quit the 
road much sooner than 
he had hoped might be 
necessary. It wasn’t the 
fear of suffering some 
personal misfortune that 
beset him, but rather the 
fear that some speed- 
crazed, scatter-brained 
motorist would fail to 
heed his signals and be 
maimed or killed as a 
consequence. His record 
was clear and he could 
not think of having it 
thus ruthlessly marred. 

Along with our engi¬ 
neers, he can speak with 
authority of the careless¬ 
ness that exists among 
motorists at grade cross¬ 
ings. He is proud of the 
fact that he has saved 
many lives, scores of 
them no doubt, but doing 

_I so was not an easy task 

altogether. Instead of 
THORP receiving a pleasant 

“ Thank You ” for his 
vigilance, he was many times abused, threatened 
and called all manner of names; but no driver or 
pedestrian was ever killed on a crossing over 
which he stood guard, a record of which any man 
is entitled to feel proud. Tt at least compensates 
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the sting often suffered as a result of the thank¬ 
lessness of those whom he protected. 

He was born in the town of Esperance, N. Y., 
February 14, 1 853, the oldest of two sons and 
two daughters of the late Cyrus Thorp, a farmer, 
and now the only surviving member of the fam¬ 
ily. As a boy he went to school on Oak Hill, but 
at the age of seventeen became a farm hand. 
From the farm he went to the railroad—the Al¬ 
bany and Susquehanna, now included in our Sus¬ 
quehanna division—which was then a novel 
enterprise in that section of the state. 

Under Tom McGinley, a well known section 
foreman of that day then assigned to Section No. 

7 between Central Bridge and Esperance, he did 
his first railroad work on April 1, 1874. The 
road was then but a single track line, newly and, 
it might be said, poorly laid. As a result, track¬ 
men were confronted by many problems unknown 
loday. The rail, in particular, was a constant 
source of trouble. It ranged between forty-eight 
and sixty pounds to the yard in lengths of from 
twenty-four to twenty-six feet. Under the heat 
of a summer’s sun it would twist as freely as 
does a snake, while the frost of winter reversed 
these conditions and left great gaps between the 
ends of the rails. And it broke easily, too. 

In a very interesting way he tells of the loyalty 
of the men with whom he first worked. He made 
h;a home with McGinley, in a house owned by the 
Company, at Central Bridge. One night the 
family was awakened by a trainman w T ho came 
to report a broken rail that was impeding the 
movement of a freight train. Quickly the repair 
“ gang ”—McGinley, Thobp and Mrs. McGinley— 
was on the job. Thorp was then only twenty- 
one years old and of rather slight build. A rail 
was needed and McGinley, the stouter of the two, 
raised one end to Thorp’s shoulder and taking 
the other end himself they proceeded a quarter 
of a mile to the scene of the trouble, guided by 
the light of a lantern carried by Mrs. McGinley, 
replaced the broken rail, watched the train pro¬ 
ceed on its way and then returned home to re 
sume their broken sleep. 

As woodburners were then in use a considerable 
part of the time of trackmen was devoted to 
“ wooding up ” the engines. Engine wood was 
thickly piled along the roadway and at many of 
the stations a wood yard was maintained. The 
wood, of both hard and soft varieties, was de¬ 
livered to the Company in lengths of four feet, 
six inches, wKich were cut in half, however, be¬ 
fore being used. 

In time McGinley was transferred to Section 
No. 8, extending between Central Bridge and 


Howe’s Cave, and there became hurt, the nature 
of the injury enforcing an extended absence 
Thorp was promoted to a foreman on July 1, 
1S80, and succeeded McGinley, but was sent to 
Section No. 12, at East Worcester, when the lat¬ 
ter returned to work. Again McGinley was given 
charge of Section No. 7 and Thorp returned to 
Section No. 8 and some time afterward was sent 
to No. 9, extending from the “ Klondike,” as the 
stone quarry north of Cobleskill was then known, 
to the latter place. His next move would have 
been to Knowersville (now Altamont) but pre¬ 
ferring to remain nearer his home, he chose to 
accept a reduction in position and became a mem¬ 
ber of the force on Section No. 10, under John 
Mullin who in later years was run down by a 
way freight and killed. 

Between 1884 and 1902 he became a crossing 
flagman and from then until retired on pension, 
January 1, 1926, he served at the Grand Street 
crossing in Cobleskill and at Wheaton’s crossing 
north of the village. 

Mrs. Thorp, a native of East Worcester, died 
nine years ago, they having been married thirty 
years at the time. Beside her husband, she left 
one son, Clyde Tramp, now employed as third 
trick operator at the Cobleskill station. 

Mr. Thorp is a member of The Delaware and 
Hudson Veterans" Association. 

Colice if Veterans’ Meeting 

N Sunday, November 7, the fourth quarterly 
meeting of The Delaware and Hudson Vet¬ 
erans’ Association will be held at Carbon- 
dale, Pa. A special train, with dining car serv¬ 
ice at reduced prices, will be run from Albany. 
The schedule for this train will be given in the 
regular notices sent to members. 

As this is the last meeting of the year, Presi¬ 
dent W. C. Gurney asks that it be marked with 
a record attendance. The Colonie Car department 
quartet, so well known to our employes, and the 
Koch Sisters of Oneonta, have been engaged to 
furnish the entertainment. 


Who Invented Skywriting P 

Skywriting by means of an airplane equipped 
with intricate smoke-producing gear, is the in¬ 
vention of Major Jack Savage, a former member 
of the Royal Flying Corps, assigned to the Brit¬ 
ish fleet. The first man to successfully demon¬ 
strate the art, however, was Captain Cyril 
Turner, A. F. C., a British war aviator. 
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T^ailroad Express Companies 

William F. Hamden, in 1838, Planted in a Small Hand Valise the Germ of the 
Business That Now Extends Its Service Around the World 


J OSIAII QUINCY, a lawyer and author, was 
born in Boston on the fourth of February, 
1772. In 1823-28 he was Mayor of Boston, 
and in his term Faneuil Hall Market House was 
built, the fire and police departments were re¬ 
organized, and the city’s 
care of the poor was sys¬ 
tematized. He had a 
son, Josiah Quincy, 1802- 
1882, who was Mayor i f 
Boston in 1845-1849, and 
who, in 1882, was the 
author of “Figures of 
the Past.” In it he 
says— 

“ The beginnings of 
great departments of hu¬ 
man enterprise have 
something of the same 
interest of a petty rivu¬ 
let, which oozes out of 
the mud, its feeble cur¬ 
rent swelling till it bears 
the commerce of a nation. 

“ I have just found an old letter, addressed to 
me on the 27tli of October, 1S38, which led to re¬ 
sults quite overpowering in their magnitude. The 
writer is William F. Hamden. lie tells me that 
he has applied for a post of conductor upon the 
Western Railroad, and solicits my influence, as 
treasurer of the road, ‘ should you think me 
worthy of the office.’ Harnden had been selling 
tickets at the Worcester Railroad depot, but 
found this occupation much too sedentary for his 
active nature. He was a man who wanted to be 
moving. For some reason, which I do not recall. 
Harnden did not get the eonductorship; but his 
application brought me in contact with this lithe, 
intelligent young fellow, who wished to be on the 
go, and I suggested to him a new sort of business, 
which, in the hands of a bright man, I thought 
might be pushed to success. 

“As director and president of the Providence 
Railroad, I was compelled to make weekly jour¬ 
neys to New York, where the bulk of our stock 
was held. The days of my departure were well 
known, and I was always met at the depot by a 
bevy of merchants’ clerks, who wished to intrust 


packages of business papers, samples of goods, 
and other light matters to my care. The mail 
establishment was at that time utterly insignifi¬ 
cant to meet the wants of he public. The postage 
was seventeen cents upon every separate bit of 
paper, and this was a 
burdensome tax upon the 
daily checks, drafts, and 
receipts incident to mer¬ 
cantile transactions. 

“ I was ready to be of 
service to my friends, 
though some of them 
thought my good nature 
was imposed upon when 
they found that I was 
obliged to carry a large 
travelling bag to receive 
their contributions. 1 
kept this bag constantly 
in sight on my journey, 
and, upon arriving in 
New York, delivered it to 
a man whom the merchants employed to meet me 
and deliver its contents. 

“ Now, it occurred to me that here was an 
opportunity to do, for an adequate compensation, 
just what I was doing for nothing. I pointed 
out to Mr. Harnden that the collection and de¬ 
livery of parcels, as well as their transportation, 
might be undertaken by one responsible person, 
for whose services the merchants would be glad 
to pay. The suggestion fell upon fruitful soil. 
Harnden asked me for special privileges upon the 
Boston and Providence road, which I gladly gave 
him, and with the opening year he began regular 
trips (twice a week, I think he made them), 
bearing in his hand a small valise; and that 
valise contained in germ the immense express 
business—contained it as the acorn contains the 
forest of oaks that may come from it; but many 
generations are required to see the magnificence 
of the forests, while the growths of human enter¬ 
prise expand to their wonderful maturity in one 
short life. Hamden’s fate was too common with 
pioneers and inventors. He built up a great 
business by steady industry, saw all its splendid 
possibilities, tried to realize them before the time 


So intimate have been the relations of the 
Express companies with the railroads as far 
back as the oldest among us can remember, 
and even before, that mention of them at 
once suggests thought of the latter. Just 
as the railroads began in a small way, so 
did the Express companies. For this reason, 
and for the information and entertainment 
of our readers, President L. F. Loree has 
briefly, though most completely, traced 
their history from its beginnings down to 
the present, and has explained, among other 
things, the contracts now existing between 
these companies and the railroads. This 
article will be found to be replete icith in¬ 
teresting data and none should fail to 
read it. * 
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was ripe, and died a poor man, at the age of 
thirty-three. In attempting to extend the ex¬ 
press business to Europe, he assumed risks that 
were ruinous, and the stalwart Vermonter, Alvin 
Adams, took his place as chief in the great in¬ 
dustry which had arisen under his hands. 

“ To the older railroad men of Massachusetts 
her iron thoroughfares are consecrated—grand- 
consecrated—by the labor, the anxieties, the sac¬ 
rifices which they cost. They are monuments to 
the public spirit of the dead, not vulgar instru¬ 
ments for exacting a maximum of money for a 
minimum of service.” 

The word “ express ” had long been in general 
use as designating a courier or messenger for the 
conveyance of important news or information— 
particularly the messages of the Presidents—and 
so its adoption by Harnden and by Adams as 
applicable to their individual business was readily 
accepted by the public. 

In 1872, Mr. T. W. Tucker published his rem¬ 
iniscences, “ Waifs from the Way-Bills of an Old 
Expressman,” which he dedicated to Alvin Adams. 
Tucker points out that the business is as “ old 
as the hills,” having been carried on by stage 
drivers from time immemorial; that many drivers 
on routes from Boston to populous places, such 
as Providence, Worcester, Salem, etc., were men 
of mark in their calling, and daily transacted 
large amounts of business of an important .de¬ 
scription, such as carrying bank packages, money 
parcels, etc., and paying notes and bills. 

The Salem and Boston Stage Company main¬ 
tained a route in connection with the boats at 
New Haven, Conn., and made the trip through to 
New York in forty-eight hours. Four drivers 
were employed on a trip; the first driving about 
forty miles, then getting off the box, and getting 
into the coach, rode the rest of the way through 
as passenger and expressman. 

In 1850 the Harnden Express, though still re¬ 
taining its name, became the property of Thomp¬ 
son, Livingston and Company. But this com¬ 
pany, together with Kinsley and Company, Earle 
and Company, Leonard and Company, and the 
Merchants’ Union Express Company passed into 
the control of the Adams Express Company, 
which Alvin Adams had o'ganized in 1S40. 
Adams’ first wagons were built by E. H. Brain- 
ard, who greatly assisted him. He had with him 
as clerk his brother-in-law, Hall, and in charge 
of the agency in New York, W. B. D ; n (more. 
Charles and D. H. Haskell also contributed much 
to their prosperity, the latter inducing them to 
establish, in September, 1849, the California Ex¬ 
press. 


It became more and more evident that better, 
more prompt and less expensive service could be 
rendered by a consolidat on of the several com¬ 
panies undertaking express service, and in 1S54, 
through the efforts of Adams, Dinsmore, Sanford 
and others, the routes of Hamden’s Express, the 
lines of several minor concerns in the Eastern 
States, and those on the steamers running from 
New York to Charleston, Savannah, Mobile and 
New Orleans, wore combined under the title of 
The Adams Express Company. 

In this year also, through a similar consolida¬ 
tion of lines extending from the East via Albany, 
Buffalo and the lakes to the far West, the Ameri¬ 
can Express Company was organized. 

Likewise, in 1854, the United States Express 
Company was formed to operate over the then 
recently completed line of the New York and Erie 
Railway and other routes extending further into 
the West. 

About that time also the Wells Fargo & Com¬ 
pany Express was formed on the Pacific Coast to 
afford a through connection both overland and 
by water with the East. 

During the next few years several expresses 
operated stage lines, including the famous “ Pony 
Express.” between St. Louis and San Francisco, 
Wells Fargo & Company, however, being the most 
prominent among them, and in 1SS9 that con¬ 
cern, through association with such lines, formed 
the Overland Mail Company, which for some time 
thereafter and until the completion of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, exclusively carried the United 
States mails between the Missouri River and the 
Pacific Coast. 

In 1855, under the title of the National Ex¬ 
press Company, there were organized several 
express routes which had been operated between 
New York, Albany, Troy, Saratoga, Whitehall, 
Rutland and Montreal. 

These consolidations of routes which connected 
the principal sect : ons of the country laid the 
foundation for the thoroughly organized service 
of The Express as it exists today. 

Tn 1861, upon the secession of the Southern 
States, the Southern Express Company was or¬ 
ganized to operate in the Southern States, taking 
over the Southern routes formerly covered by the 
Adams Express Company. 

Changes, consolidations and purchases resulted 
in the passing of the express business by 1912 into 
the hands of ten companies—The Adams, Ameri¬ 
can. Wells Fargo & Company, United States, Na¬ 
tional. Southern. Great Northern. Northern, 
Western, and Globe. There were two Canadian 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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Just a few of the happy folk 


Veterans Rally At Clambake 

Outing at Cliffside, on Qoodyear Lake, Will Long Remain a Pleasant Memory 
Because of the Opportunity it Afforded Old Comrades to Meet Again 


E ARLY days on the A. & S. were lived over 
again in much of their reality as acquaint¬ 
ances were renewed among upward of 160 
people who attended the clambake of The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Veterans’ Association of the 
Susquehanna division at Cliffside, on Goodyear 
Lake, near Colliers, on Sunday, September 26, 
last. The day was one of Pall’s grandest and well 
suited for such an outing, while a more desirable 
location could not have been selected. With the 
still waters of the lake stretching out broadly on 
one hand, the quiet seclusion of a pleasant grove 
extending its mute welcome on another, and a 
huge tent wherein the bake was served and refuge 
might be taken by those who found the air out¬ 
side a little too chilly whenever a fleecy cloud now 
and then hid the sun, was the setting. There was 
just one attraction the main and only one—for the 
veterans, their wives, children and friends, and 
that was to be found through accession to the 
real spirit of voteranship, that of meeting old 
friends and again clasping their hands while 
mingling in happy accord. 

Not all of the many exclamations of delight to 


bo heard could be repeated here. Space forbids. 
But “ Dec ” Orr of Binghamton, a retired engi¬ 
neer with fifty years of continuous service to his 
credit and whose judgment pertaining to such 
affairs is entitled to respectful consideration, 
voiced the sentiments of all when lie declared, 
“ It was the best affair of the kind I ever at¬ 
tended and if they have another one next year 
I’ll be there.” 

What a choice morsel for fireside reading 
would the yarns that were spun have made could 
they all haw been recorded for that purpose. 
In the several groups where such reminiscing 
was indulged in could be found such men as 
Charlie (“Sliver”) Ryndes 1 and his brother, 
James, Charlie Morrison, George Westcott, 
Ben Beach, Al McKe.vney, Mr. Orb and others 
whose work on the road long since was ended 
but who continue to enjoy the companionship of 
men who are their juniors and who are still in 
the service. And of the latter there were many 
including D. F. Wait, Bill Gurney, Tom Shat- 
tuck, Judd Smith, Ed. Martin, Wesley Power, 
(Concluded on Page 14) 
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All common things each day's events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend, 
—Longfellow. 


Jl Living Symbol 

T O the average fair-minded railroad man the 
five-year record of The Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Veterans’ Association is such as to 
satisfy him of the fairness of the principles upon 
which it is founded. Each year of its existence, 
it is a pleasure to recount, has been marked by a 
steady and most creditable progress and oil that 
might further be said would be but a repetition 
of what already has been said or inferred in these 
columns. But it is indeed encouraging, as it sub¬ 
stantiates a personal belief held by no less than 
1,618 employes of the Company each of whom has 
a record of twenty years of aggregate service or 
more, to read in The Railroad Employee, the Vet 
•rans’ official publication, a letter addressed by 
Dan L. Cease, editor of The Railroad Trainman, 
to the members of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey Veteran Employes' Association on the 
occasion of their annual reunion which was held 
at Asbury Park on September 14, last. In part, 
Mr. Cease wrote: 

“ The one day in the year to which 1 look for¬ 
ward with the greatest pleasure is going to be a 
disappointment to me. A combination of duties 
makes it impossible for me to be present and 
enjoy the reunion with you, the best friends I 
ever knew and of whom every recollection is a 
happy one. Your Association is something of 
which you may well feel proud. Every one of 
you has contributed his part toward the progress 


of the New Jersey Central Railroad, himself and 
the community through which the railway oper¬ 
ates, and he has his home. 

“ Our railway men are among the best in the 
world in every Bense of the word. Railroad 
transportation tells the Btory of cooperative pur¬ 
pose and achievement a full share for the credit 
of which belongs to you veterans of the rail who, 
through years of efficient effort, have given the 
best of everything in you to public service. It 
is proper for you who have served so faithfully 
and efficiently to get together in an association 
that will perpetuate railway traditions, cement 
your friendships into everlasting goodwill and 
encourage in the mind of every officer and em¬ 
ploye of the New Jersey Central a unity of pur¬ 
pose and understanding that will bring you 
together in a greater cooperative organization 
than heretofore has existed between employers 
and employes. 

“ The Veterans' Association is a living symbol 
of understanding, piogress and sustained effort 
for mutual concern and public welfare. I am 
honored to be numbered among you; am sorry 
not to be present to enjoy your holiday with you, 
and wish for every man and woman present, as 
well as for those at home, everything good the 
world holds for its most deserving.” 


appreciates “ c C/ie Bulletin ” 

Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 9th, 1926. 
The Delaware & Hudson Co. Bulletin, 

Delaware & Hudson Building , 

Albany, N. Y. 

Gentlemen : 

I have enjoyed the pleasure of reading your 
Bulletin for several years now and am always 
greatly interested in the beautiful scenes used in 
decorating the front page of it. The one on the 
issue of October 1st is so interesting and beau¬ 
tiful that I am wondering if it would be pos¬ 
sible for you to furnish me with a reproduction 
from the negative. I should like very much to 
have it for the purpose of having it tinted and 
framed. 

Thanking you in advance for such a beautiful 
picture. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) Wm. H. Tester, 

Memphis Editor, Missouri Pacific Magazine. 
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‘Police Enjoy Annual Outing 


Clambake and Field Sports Entertain Upward of 150 Officers, Their Wives, Children 
and Friends In a Way Not Soon to be Forgotten 



O NE hundred and fifty people attended the 
third annual outing of The Delaware and 
Hudson Police Association which was held 
at Schutzen’s park on the road between Albany 
and Schenectady on Wednesday, September 22. 


This number included 
the members of the as¬ 
sociation, their wives, 
children and personal 
friends, and a most con¬ 
genial party it was. 

George Anderson, a pa- 
trolman assigned ' to 
Plattsburg, is president 
of the Association. 

From early forenoon 
until the twilight hours 
of evening the happy 
folk thoroughly enjoyed 
the program arranged 
for their entertainment. 

Field sports predomi¬ 
nated during the after 
noon and preceding the 
serving of the bake, 
while at other times 
bowling and dancing 
came in for their share 
of attention. The park, 
just away from the flow of traffic between the two 
cities, was found ideal in every respect and de¬ 
lightfully suited for such a get-together. 

On long tables, neatly set out among the trees, 


Just groups. (In circle)—Henry Eichman and George Anderson. President 

Breiim, Saratoga Springs, pocket flashlight. 

Throwing baseball through an automobile tire— 
Mbs. Murphy, bushel of peaches; second, Mbs. 
Wai.teb Fox, Oneonta, six boxes of potato chips. 


Quoit pitching for ladies— Mbs. 
G. Moffett, Albany, automobile 
flower vase. 

Standing jump for men— Robert 


the bake was served. It afforded a most sump 
tuous menu, one with which hearty eaters played 
a losing hand. Earlier in the day there had been 
raw clams and chowder aplenty to be had, but it 
was a hungry lot of folk that accepted from the 
waiters large wire baskets filled 
to the top with elams, spring 
chicken, white and sweet potatoes, 
green sweet corn, link sausages— 
all steaming hot. To fill in the 
niches the table had been set with 
brown bread, cantaloupe, celery, 
olives and other things, while later 
a nice red-bodied chicken lobster, 
ice cream, watermelon and coffee 
were served to round out the re¬ 
past. 

The lucky contestants in the 
field sports received substantial 
prizes that had been generously 
donated by Albany merchants, and 
were as follows: - 
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Men’s race around baseball diamond, for men 
weighing more than 200 pounds— L. W. Kellogg, 
Carbondale, quarter of a ton of coal. 

Baseball throwing contest for ladies— Mrs. S. 
N. Pierson, Carbondale, manicure set; second, 
Mrs. W. Pladel, six boxes of potato chips. 
Guessing number of white beans in a jar— 


Henry Carl, Green Island, 250 cartridges for re¬ 
volver; second, George McKeon, Albany, half ton 
of coal. 

P. F. Clemons, Albany, was chairman of the 
entertainment committee, and H. A. Darling, 
Binghamton, chairman of the sports committee. 



(Left to right) W. Wallace, trainmaster, and J. E. Fairhead, superintendent. Saratoga division; Captain 
A. O. Abel; D. F. Wait, paymaster, and F. A. Thiesaen, chief of police 


‘TT/ie Irish and the Road 


Y OU will find him on the section 

Wid a spike and maul and bar-r-r, 
And you’ll find he makes inspection 
From the sup’rintindint’s car-r-r; 

Makes no diff’rince where ye ramble, 

If ye mate a railroad gang, 

You can pretty nearly gamble 
That ye’ll hear an Irish twang. 

Now, O’Brien’s sup’rintindint, and 
O’Rourke, chafe ingineer-r-r, 

And O’Koolihan’a shop foreman 
Under Larry McAleer-r-r; 

Well, the chafe clerk, he’s O’Hara 
And the auditor’s McBrode; 

Don't it kinda sound loike Oirland is 
A runnin’ iv the road ? 

It’s from him ye buy a ticket 
And it’s him that calls the thrane, 

And ye’re held up at the wicket 
By that rollin’ brogue agin; 

“ Pass right in, sor-r-r, to the lift, sor-r-r, 

“ Over there, thrack noomber eight 
“ Where vez sees that granish light, sor-r-r ”— 
And he lets you through the gate. 


Well, you find O’Keefe’s conductor, 

And O’Toole is ingineer-r-r, 

And O’Sullivan is foireman, don’t it 
Strike vez kind of queer-r-r? 

Well, the brakeman is O'Reilly 
And the tlagman, Pat Mulvane; 

Don’t it kind iv same loike Oirland 
Is a runnin’ av the thrane? 

You will find him tendin' switches, 

And ye’ll find him writing checks, 

And you’ll find him diggin’ ditches 
That an Oirishman inspects. 

He’s a bossin’ iv the station, 

And lie’s a clickin’ iv the keys; 

And he’s makin’ up the pay-roll, 

Wid good honest names like these— 

O’Hoolihan, O’Sullivan, O'Gilligan, McGurk 
O’Callihan, O’Mulligan, O’llooligan and Burke, 
O'Flarity, O’Clarity, O’Connollv, McBrode— 
Don’t it koind iv same loike Oirland 
Is a runnin’ iv the rood? 

—J. Kdward Hunqerford. 
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companies that operated in this country but their 
business was very slight. 

In 1911 these ten express companies trans¬ 
ported over 300,000,000 packages. They operated 
over 21S,013 miles of steam railroad, over 18,385 
miles of steamship and stage lines, and over 0,005 
miles of electric lines. They paid to these rail 
and other carriers $8.0^730,805, and their own 
direct expenses, arising out of their functions as 
express companies, appear to have been $64,305,- 
590. 

In the year 1912 the express companies were, 
as they had been for many years, in a state of 
high prosperity, their business, unique in this 
country, giving expedited service for small par¬ 
cels, which they gathered and delivered and for 
which they secured transportation. They had be¬ 
come an invaluable agency in the articulation of 
the railroad systems for the furnishing of fast 
passage for small freight. 

The business, large in volume, broad in extent, 
was beneficial in character and profitable to the 
enterprisers who had organized it and whose 
money was invested in it. 

There are two ways of amassing wealth; the 
one is to create it, the other to get it away from 
those who have it. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that these prosperous companies seemed a fair and 
inviting game for some with predatory interests. 

In 1906 the Interstate Commerce Act had been 
so amended as to declare the express companies 
to be common carriers and to bring them within 
the jurisdiction of the Commission. Attacks 
were made in number and variety and finally 
were broadly considered and disposed of in Case 
No. 4302, decided June 8, 1912. 

Some eleven specific complaints were made. 
These specifications were not so different from 
the eighteen causes of complaint made against 
the railroads and reported upon by the Cullom 
committee to the Senate under date of January 
18, 1886, which led up to the passage of the In 
terstate Commerce Act, as to lead to the hope 
that any general system of transportation can 
ever be wholly secure from similar assaults. The 
exception was the former practice of rebating. 
The recognition of the difference involved in 
wholesale and retail business, which in com 
mercial practice is recognized in “ discounts,” had 
from the beginning in transportation been recog¬ 
nized in “ rebates.” This practice of rebating, 
forbidden bv the Interstate Commerce Act of 


1887, was first given practical effect by President 
Cassatt of the Pennsylvania railroad in 1899. 

In the end, it all simmered down to the ques¬ 
tion of rates, a reduction in which would sip.ion 
the revenues out of the coffers of the Express 
companies into those of the complainants and the 
customers generally. 

The question of the rates was considered with 
relation to the value of the express property as 
a rate base, capitalization as a rate base and 
earnings as a rate base. No consideration appears 
to have been seriously given to the value of the 
service as a basis for rates, though this was 
strongly urged by the Express companies. Some 
comparison was made of express rates with 
freight rates and passenger rates, and to the ex¬ 
isting scale of graduated charges. A blanket rate 
was found impracticable and a zone system was 
approved, dividing the country into five grand 
divisions. In answer to the query “ what then 
may be said to be the standard of a reasonable 
express rate,” the reply was “ no one considera¬ 
tion.” Eight items, matters that might or might 
not be done, were specified, changes were directed 
to be made, and then a rate system was laid 
down that should cover the United States. The 
effort was stated to be to make certain that ample 
compensation was allowed upon a reasonable 
basis for the full service given. It was urged 
that the effect of the new rates would not pro¬ 
duce this result; that under the new rates the 
earnings of the express companies would be de¬ 
creased 16 2/3 per cent; and that they might 
struggle along under a reduction of 10 per cent 
but would be seriously crippled, if not ruined, by 
the dictated reduction. 

The reduced rates went into effect in February, 
1914. Shortly thereafter an earnest effort was 
made to get the Commission to make an increase 
in rates on the ground that the rates as fixed by 
it were unquestionably unremunerative. The 
Commission declined to do this, but after a year 
of experience with the rates it did grant increases 
in certain rates, effective September 1, 1915; 
amounting to an increase in revenues of 3.86 per 
cent. 

For a long time there had been in vogue in 
Europe a parcel post, the Post Office departments 
of the European governments undertaking the 
transmission of letters, newspapers, periodicals 
and parcels not exceeding 11 ’,4 pounds in weight. 
On August 24, 1912, in the annual appropriation 
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bill of the Post Office department, Congress 
adopted this practice in our own Post Office de¬ 
partment. This is a common device of the poli¬ 
tician; that is, to slip into an appropriation hill 
a provision innocent in appearance, which shortly 
after is found to be extremely significant and 
comes into systematic and customary use. 

In the Act of 1912, while the maximum weight 
for parcels was fixed at eleven pounds, the Post¬ 
master General was given power, “ subject to the 
consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
after investigation, to reform from time to time 
such classification, weight limit, rates, zone or 
zones or conditions,” etc. Before the end of 1913, 
on the application of the Postmaster General to 
the Commission, he was authorized to increase the 
maximum weight of parcel post packages, first 
from eleven to twenty pounds in the first and 
second zones, and later from twenty to fifty 
pounds in those two zones and from eleven to 
twenty pounds in all other zones. Subsequently, 
the weight limits in the first, second and third 
zones were increased to seventy pounds, and to 
fifty pounds in all other zones. These weight 
limits are in effect at the present time. 

The effect of the Act of 1912 was to set the 
Government up as a direct competitor of the ex¬ 
press companies and the socialists were anxious 
to see the entire express business absorbed. 

When the new rate went into effect the United 
States Express Company went into liquidation. 
The others elected to struggle to maintain their 
business. They had a very hard time of it and 
were dependent largely for their solvency upon 
the accumulations of previous years, which they 
held in their treasuries as free assets. 

When the President of the United States on 
December 2 I 6, 1917, announced the intention of 
the Government to take over all the railroads of 
the country, the statement implied the single 
operation of all the so-called Class I railroads, 
effective as of January 1, 1918. The question 
then arose among the large Express companies as 
to the status of the existing express transporta¬ 
tion contracts with the various lines; that is, 
whether the President’s order taking over the 
railroads included the expresses. No decision 
was reached until May, 1918, when the Director 
General of Railroads advised the Express com¬ 
panies that the Government would decline io 
recognize the individual transportation contracts 
of the Express companies with the various rail¬ 
roads, but suggested that if the Express com¬ 
panies would unify, he would entertain a propo¬ 
sition to make a contract with the single Express 
company to occupy all of the railroad lines under 
the control of the Government. 


Accordingly, as of July 1, 1918, the American 
Railway Express Company (incorporated in Dela¬ 
ware) took over the express routeB and has since 
operated all the express transportation business 
in the United States, except that the Southern 
railway and Mobile and Ohio railroad organized 
the Southeastern Express Company to operate 
over their own lines. At the time of the forma¬ 
tion of the American Railway Express Company 
the value of the properties owned by the several 
express companies and used in the conduct of 
their business as distinguished from other treas¬ 
ury assets was fixed by the Director General of 
Railroad and was exchanged dollar for dollar for 
shares of the American Express Company of $100 
par value. 

Following the return of the railroads to their 
owners by the Government, a contract was entered 
into, on September 1, 1920, between the American 
Railway Express Company and the railroads for 
the operation of the express business. This con 
tract, as amended several times since, now ex¬ 
pires on February 28, 1929. Should the Express 
company’s proportion amount to more than C per 
cent upon its investment, the excess, up to 2 per 
cent, is divided equally between the Express com¬ 
pany and the railroads, and one-quarter to the 
Express company and three-quarters to the rail- 
roadi above 2 per cent. Under this contract the 
railroads agree to purchase the property of the 
Express company at cost, less depreciation, in 
case the contract is terminated prior to its ex¬ 
piration date. Operations are now continuing 
under this contract. 


{F}ou)lers to Dance 

Announcement is made of the annual dance of 
The Delaware and Hudson Athletic Association’s 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Bowling leagues which 
will be held on Thursday evening, November 4, 
in K. of C. Hall, in Pearl Street, Albany. Tickets 
are being.sold by the members of the two leagues 
at fifty cents each, and judging by early returns 
and the success of the first event of the kind 
which was held a year ago, the dance will at¬ 
tract a large attendance of our employes. Good 
music and the many other arrangements de¬ 
signed to please and entertain are guaranteed 
by the committee. 


Visiting Doctor : "How Is It, Sambo, that you 
and your large family keep so healthy?" 

Sambo : "Well, suh. Ah tell you: we’ve done 
bought one of dose sanitary drlnkln' cups, an’ we 
all drink outen It.” 

—The Christian Science Monitor. 
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Insurance Benefits Paid 

I N recent weeks $59,150 in death benefits alone have been paid to persons named in Group Insurance 
policies linger the plan provided by the Management of our road. Three of these pay¬ 
ments, it will be noted from the table appearing below, were made on the lives of pensioned em¬ 
ployes, the Management by reason of its action on June 21, 1922 having paid the premiums on these 
policies from the date the subscribers retired on pension until the time of their death. In three 
instances, also, the advantages of the Accidental Death and Dismemberment option will be recognized. 
Subscription to this option, as our readers know, doubles the face of the life policy should accidental 
death result. 

The claims paid recently are as follows: 


NAME 

RESIDENCE 

OCCUPATION 

DATE DIED 

CLAIM 

Adams, William J. 

Whitehall 

Laborer (MP) 

June 11 

$1,200 

Allard, Alphonse J. 

Saratoga Springs 

Trainman 

July 23 

* 3,200 

Amorella, Willard 

Worcester 

Trackman 

Sept. 22 

500 

Blackman, Elisha T. 

Scranton 

Gate Tender 

Sept. 2 

1,000 

Carmody, John 

Ballston Spa 

Foreman (M. of W.) 

June 18 

1,800 

Carnrick, Herman 

Troy 

Laborer (Car) 

June 12 

1,400 

Craft, David L. 

Carbondale 

Telegrapher 

July 1 

1,400 

Crammond, James R. 

Ft. Ticonderoga 

Clerk (Trans.) 

July 2 

1,400 

Daniels, Henry J. 

Cohoes 

Car Repairer 

Aug. 12 

* 3,200 

Denny, William H. 

Carbondale 

Loco. Fireman 

Sept. 14 

500 

Dewey, George 0. 

Green Island 

Baggageman 

July 31 

1,400 

Diggins, William H. (P) 

Schenectady 

Trucker 

June 23 

500 

Disbrow, Sanford, Sr. (P) 

Oneonta 

Foreman (Oar) 

Aug. 31 

1,800 

Donnelly, John J. 

Cohoes 

Boiler Shop Fore. 

July 13 

3,200 

Edwards, Elwood E. 

Troy 

Operator (B. & B.) 

June 30 

500 

Fernwalt. Berner L. 

Carbondale 

ABI & Car Rep. 

April 2 

1,800 

Fitzpatrick, John S. 

Saratoga Springs 

Blacksmith 

Aug. 18 

1,800 

Frushand, Joseph 

Pittston 

Cr. Watchman 

June 4 

1,000 

Gabis, Edward 

Schenectady 

Car Rep’r Helper 

June 10 

1,206 

Gonyea, Edward 

Plattsburg 

Carpenter ( B. & B. i 

Sept. 5 

1,400 

Hartnett, Michael 

Waterford 

Cr. Watchman 

Sept. 18 

1,000 

Isbell, Fred 

Saratoga Springs 

Cr. Watchman 

Aug. 17 

1,000 

Kenyon, Charles D. 

Cooperstown 

Trainman 

June 7 

2,400 

Knorr, Isaiah 

Carbondale 

Laborer (Car) 

Aug. 31 

2,400 

Lyke, Fred 

Harpursville 

Telegrapher 

July 1 

1,600 

Moore, Katherine A. 

Scranton 

Janitress 

Aug. 9 

1,000 

Murphy, Stephen 

Scranton 

Cr. Watchman 

July 26 

500 

Noyes, Walter C. 

New York City 

General (Counsel 

June 12 

5,000 

Park, Mowry S. 

Binghamton 

A B. Inspr. (Oar) 

May 25 

2,200 

Penwardcn, George W. 

Honesdale 

Yardmaster 

July 1 

2,800 

Powderly, Harold 

Carbondale 

Clerk (Trans.) 

July 29 

1,800 

Rochford, Frank P. 

Green Island 

Cr. Watchman 

June 7 

1,000 

Soutt, T. Marshall 

Hudson 

Signal Maintainer 

June 22 

2,000 

Sharland, Louis (P) 

Plattsburg 

Cook (M. of W.) 

Aug. 15 

500 

Shearer, Louis M. 

Green Island 

Gateman (Police) 

June 2 

1,000 

Soucy, Leo 

Rouses Point 

Trainman 

July 10 

250 

Stark, James 

Fort Ann 

Sectionman 

July 2 

*2,000 

Tully, John 

* Cohoes 

Mach. Helper 

Sept. 18 

500 


(P) Pensioned employe. 

(*) Includes double indemnity for accidental death 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


Art Carroll, Fred Miller, Joe Birdsall, Ed. 
Laler, Jim Conroy, Georqe Brown, Georoe 
Sawyer, Ed. Siiufei.t, Frank Clark and far too 
many others to mention here. 

And the ladies. The Ladies’ Auxiliary, headed 
by Mrs. James J. Conroy of Albany, its president, 
was well represented and, following the serving 
of the bake, took occasion, as did the male con¬ 
tingent, to hold its regular quarterly business 
session at which plans for future activities were 
discussed. W. C. Gurney of Binghamton, presi¬ 
dent of the association, presided oyer its session, 
in the course of which reports of the secretary 
and treasurer were read and accepted, and every¬ 
one was urged to attend the forthcoming quar¬ 
terly meeting which will be held in Carbondale. 
Not alone were they urged to go to Carbondale 
in a body, but they voiced their unanimous de¬ 
termination to do so. 

William Leventhal, a former employe of the 
Company, had prepared the bake during the night 


preceding the arrival of the veterans and when 
they reached Cliffside hot broth was to be had. 
The bake, in fact, was ready for serving but was 
delayed to await the arrival of late comers. Ed. 
Laler, assistant trainmaster; Jack Nolan, gen¬ 
eral yardmaster at Oneonta; Albert Ackley, 
division passenger agent, and Bob Clemons, chief 
dispatcher, not only served as the committee on 
arrangements but they also acted as bus boys 
and waiters with credit to those professions. 
Many a bucket of steamed clams and many a 
tray of spring chicken, sweet corn and white and 
sweet potatoes did they carry into the tent, but 
none did they return to the steamers so hearty 
were the Veterans’ appetites. Surely no one went 
away hungry, neither did they quit ClifTside in a 
hurry after eating. They stayed and visited to¬ 
gether until soundown, or until the branch train 
arrived and conveyed those who had depended 
upon it to get them back to Colliers where they 
made connections with trains Nos. 316 and 317, 
thereby bringing to a close a most enjoyable day. 



icross 


Jack Nolan, Ed. Laler and Bob Clemons doing the serving 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Jin Interesting Celebration 

Out at Lang, Cal., a most 
interesting celebration was held 
on September B. It was in 
recognition of the completion 
fifty years ago of the first rail¬ 
road connecting Los Angeles, 
Cal., with the outside world and 
with San Francisco and was 
largely Inspired by the recogni¬ 
tion of the great and helpful 
influence the railroads have had 
over these cities in years past. 
An historic Southern Pacific 
train, carrying Mayor G. E. 
Cryer of Los Angeles and a 
party of old settlers, pioneer 
railroad men and city officials 
was run to Lang where it was 
met by a modern counterpart 
carrying a similar delegation, 
including Mayor James Rolph, 
Jr., from San Francisco. When 
the two trains had been stopped 
within a few feet fit each other, 
the mayors of <he two cities 
proceeded to th#" pilot of the 
engine of their respective train 
and there clasped hands, in con¬ 
gratulation on the growth and 
development brought to the 
cities by the railroad. William 
H. Crocker, vice-president of the 
Sierra Railway of California, 
then re-drove the golden spike 
at the same spot at which his 
father, the late Colonel Charles 
Crocker, president of the South¬ 
ern Pacific in 1876, drove it a 
half century before. A short 
program of speeches followed 
and a barbecue provided for all 
those attending concluded the 
celebration. 


Would Surprise Her Anyhow 
An old farmer made a trip to 
the city, and decided to startle 
his wife by appearing in brand- 
new raiment. To save wear on 
the new suit, he placed it in the 
back of the wagon. A few miles 
from home he took off his old 
clothes and tossed them off a 
bridge into the river. But lo! 
and behold he found that the 
new clothes had dropped out of 
the wagon. “ Giddup, Maude !" 
yelled the old man, pulling down 
his shirt as he realized his 
plight, •' We’ll surprise her any¬ 
how 1 ”—The Progressive Miner. 


Solid ebony ties are used ol 
a railroad between Alpine, 
Texas, and Marquez, Mexico. 
Owing to the hardness of the 
wood holes must be drilled be¬ 
fore the spikes are driven. 


Important to Apple Industry 

The railroads by efficient 
service, adequate facilities and 
modern transportation charges 
have played an important part 
in the development of the apple 
industry of this country, ac¬ 
cording to a bulletin just is¬ 
sued by the Bureau $f Railway 
Economics based on a study of 
the relationship of apple prices 
to transportation costs. In 
1900 the Middle Atlantic states 
consisting of New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and West Virginia 
led in apple production, with 
the North Central states east of 
the Mississippi in second place. 
Now the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific states produce more 
apples than those of any other 
section, while the Middle At¬ 
lantic states rank second and 
the North Central states east 
of the Mississippi, third. 

Freight rates do not restrict 
the widespread distribution of 
apples but permit freedom of 
movement between apples of 
different producing areas. 
Apples from the state of Wash¬ 
ington, which during the calen¬ 
dar year 1925 produced more 
than any other state, for in¬ 
stance, moved over 2,900 miles 
to New York City and entered 
the same market with apples 
raised but a few hundred miles 
away. In October, 1925, apples 
were shipped by train to New 
York City from eighteen states 
and Canada, and during the 
same month sixteen states and 
Canada supplied Chicago. Bos¬ 
ton and Cleveland each received 
apples from twenty states; Cin¬ 
cinnati, twenty-three; New Or¬ 
leans and Indianapolis, twenty- 
two; Milwaukee, twenty; Mem¬ 
phis, Tennessee, twenty-two; 
Birmingham, Ala., twenty-one; 
and Washington, D. C., got its 
supply from eleven different 
states. The genera] level of 
prices was dependent to a large 
degree on varieties and grades, 
methods of grading and pack¬ 
ing, and market conditions. 


St. Bonaventure College, Alle- 
ganv, N. Y.. recently conferred 
an honorary degree of doctor of 
laws on Patrick E. Crowley, 
president of the New York Cen¬ 
tral Lines. 

Liverpool, England, and Te- 
heren, the capital of Persia, are 
directlv connected by telegraph, 
the line of 4,290 miles being the 
k longest in the world. 


ihCame Bridge for Heroine 

Kate Shelley, now deceased, 
saved a trainload of passengers 
on the Chicago and Northwest¬ 
ern railroad from a death 
plunge through a collapsed 
railroad bridge into the flood- 
swollen water of Honey creek 
in Iowa, forty-five years ago. 
Then only a slip of a girl she 
threaded her way in the blank 
darkness of a stormy night 
across the bridge near her home 
just after a pusher engine had 
slipped from the rails into the 
torrent, and reached the station 
at Moingona, a mile and a half 
away, at the moment a mid¬ 
night passenger train from the 
west steamed into sight. The 
following day the story of her 
heroic act was spread by news¬ 
papers far and wide, a Chicago 
paper started a fund to clear 
the mortgage on the Shelley 
home, for her father, a former 
track foreman, was dead ; Miss 
Frances Willard, the famous 
temperance worker, arranged to 
have her sent to oollege, and at 
the end of the course she was 
given the position of station 
agent at Moingona, which posi¬ 
tion she filled until her death 
in 1912. Now the Northwest¬ 
ern has dedicated its new 
bridge across the Des Moines 
river, near Boone, la., one of 
the longest and highest in the 
west, to her memory. 


Great Crowd at Railrood Meet 

It is estimated that 55,000 
people witnessed the sports at 
the sixth annual outdoor ath¬ 
letic meet held by the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad Company in the 
stadium of the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial at Philadelphia on Septem¬ 
ber 18, and which were partici¬ 
pated in by 1,085 employe ath¬ 
letes. Eighteen Pennsylvania 
railroad bands played during 
the day. The first of a series 
of three baseball games was 
played between teams represent¬ 
ing the western and the eastern 
sections to determine the team 
that shall meet a New York 
Central Championship team in 
an inter-railroad contest. 


What does the freight cost? 
Twenty carloads of overalls re¬ 
cently were shipped from Com¬ 
merce, Ga„ to St. Louis, Mo., 
a distance of 825 miles at a 
cost of $5,096.53, or 1.7 cents 
per pair. 
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3&a\e Life Your 
Servant 


L IFE is a high adventure and should be 
entered into smilingly, confidently 
and courageously. Use your intelli¬ 
gence and make it your servant. Do not 
let it be perverted and thus change the 
whole course and tenor ot your life and 
lead you into ultimate disappointment. 
The smile of content is the reflection of 
ideals possessed and ideals realized. Hard 
work does not shatter or impair the ability 
to enjoy intelligently the higher things of 
life. The more you stimulate your intelli¬ 
gence, the more joy you will take in your 
work and the more abundant content will 


£. H. H. SIMMONS. <Pruldenl. 
3Veu> York Slock Exchange. 
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